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XXVI.— THE VIETUE OF FEIENDSHIP IN THE 
FAERIE QUEEN E 



No reader of Renaissance literature need be reminded 
that when Spenser wrote, friendship rivalled love as a 
poetic theme. High friendships give life whatever good 
it has, says one of Castiglione's courtiers; and the Eliza- 
bethan gentleman agreed with him. If the Elizabethan 
gentleman was also a story-teller, the thought of friend- 
ship, it seems, usually put happy devices into his plot- 
making, as the thought of Helen's beauty, if he was a 
poet, kindled his style. Yet Spenser, who himself enjoyed 
friendships with the best, and who of all men should have 
risen to the theme of friendship, wrote of it very lamely. 
At least, so his critics decide. Their general verdict is 
that of the six books in the Faerie Queene the fourth, on 
the virtue of friendship, is, in spite of splendid episodes, 
the least satisfactory as a story and the least comprehensi- 
ble as an allegory. 

In the desire to say a word on Spenser's ideal of friend- 
ship, one would not be betrayed into arguing that the book 
is well told. Spenser confuses us by abandoning, in part 
at least, the program announced in that very useful letter 
to Ealegh. lie had said that each book was to have for 
patron a special knight, " for the more variety of the 
story," and that each knight was to undertake an adven- 
ture. In the first three books, to which alone the letter 
referred, he kept his promise, as he resumed it in books 
V and vi^ but in this fourth book Cambel and Triamond, 
whom he names as companion knights of friendship, have 
no quest, and shortly disappear from the story altogether. 
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Further, Prince Arthur has appeared in the first and 
second books to rescue the hero/ and in book hi, where 
Britomart obviously could need no rescue, he still is asso- 
ciated with her ^ to remind us of that complete cluster 
of virtues of which she, in that book, illustrates but one. 
We therefore come to expect Arthur's entrance as a guide 
to what is important in the allegory. But in book iv he 
does not rescue Cambel and Triamond, nor is he asso- 
ciated with them ;. he epters only a minor part of the 
story,^ and if he illustrates , anything, it seems to be fair 
play or justice rather than friendship. 

A favorite explanation of these defects of plot is that 
books III and iv are really one, that Spenser so con- 
ceived them, and that neither should be read apart from 
the other.* But there is reason to think Spenser con- 
structed the allegory of the fourth book after book iii 
was in print; for in his letter to Ralegh he said that 
Britomart was to rescue Amoret at the end of the third 
book,® and so indeed she did in the 1590 version of the 

^Faerie Queene, bk. I, canto vii; bk. n, canto viii. 

' 76., bk. m, canto iv. 

"76., bk.- IV, cantos viii and ix. 

* Cf. Kate M. Warren, in the introduction to her edition of the 
Faerie Queene, Book rv, 1899. 

'"The third day there came in a Groome, Who complained before 
the Faerie Queene, that a vile Enchaunter, called Busirane, had in 
hand a most faire Lady, called Amoretta, whom he kept in most 
grievous torment, because she would not yield him the pleasure of 
her body. Whereupon Sir Seudamour, the lover of thkt Lady, pres- 
ently tooke on him that adventure. But being unable to performe 
it by reason of the hard Enchauntmenta, after long sorrow, in the 
end met with Britomartis, who succoured him, and leskewed his 
love. 

"3ut by occasion hereof many other adventures are Intermedled; 
but rather a^ Accidents then intendments: As the love of Brito- 
mart, the overthrow of Marinell, the misery of Florimell, the vertu- 
ousness of Belphoebe, the lascivioushess of Hellenora, and many 
the like." 
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poem. He also said that certain accidents, not " intend- 
ments," are interwoven with the main plot of the first 
three books; and among these accidents he mentions the 
love of Britomart, the overthrow of Marinel, and the 
misery of Florimel. But these " accidents " of the 
third book become " intendments," or leading motives, 
of the fourth ; and especially the love of Britomart, which 
originally, perhaps, was to remain a hope, like the quest of 
Arthur for the Faerie Queene, develops into a link be- 
tween book III and book v, as though in the union of 
Britomart and Artegal Spenser wished to show a con- 
tinuity between Chastity, Friendship, and Justice. That 
this purpose involved some reconsideration is indicated 
by the passages referred to in the letter to Ealegh, and by 
the fact that Spenser altered the close of book iii^ in 
order to continue the story of Amoret.® He put the third 
book before the public as a finished story, and reopened it 
later in order to work out a different plan; the exigencies 
of book IV can therefore not be urged as excuse for 
book III, nor the shortcomings of book iii as excuse for 
the shortcomings of book iv. 

So much for the difiiculties of the plot. Those who 
criticize the allegory bring the sweeping charge that very 
little in the fourth book seems to have anything to do 
with friendship. We read of the quarrel between Paridel 
and Blandamour, of Agape and her sons and of their 
fight with Cambel, of Satyrane's tournament, of the 
House of Care, of the happy recognition of Britomart 
and Artegal, of the rescue of Amoret from the Savage 
Man, of the estrangement between Arthur's squire and 
Belphoebe, of the Squire of low degree, of Amyas and 

•For the original ending of bk. m, see Spenser's Works, Groaart, 
vol. vn, pp. 37, 38. 
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Placidas, of the Temple of Venus, of the marriage of the 
Thames and the Medway, and finally of the marriage of 
Marinel and Florimel. Some friendship appears in these 
episodes, but for the most part they seem to deal rather 
with envy, hatred, and malice. 

Recent criticism of Spenser is not disposed to explain 
this tangle of allegory, much less to defend it. The fash- 
ion is to dismiss cavalierly the poet's claim to be a thinker, 
along with his claim to be a story-teller; we are asked to 
admire only his pictorial imagination and his verbal 
music.'' This attitude helps us to forgive Spenser for the 
things in him we do not understand. Yet without deny- 
ing his more than Elizabethan gift for getting swamped 
in his own plots, we may examine one assumption his 
critics make. They assume that by friendship he meant 
the same thing as, for example, the dramatist had in mind 
when he gave us Eomeo and Mercutio, Hamlet and Hora- 
tio. They fail to observe that Spenser's obvious purpose 
was to present friendship as a moral virtue, whereas 
Shakspere, and most other writers, have portrayed friend- 
ship as a social relation, like blood kinship, involving cer- 
tain virtues such as loyalty, but not itself a virtue. 

Without attempting, then, to justify Spenser's defects 
of plot-making, it is the purpose of this paper to suggest 
that he meant what he said when he called friendship a 
virtue. His philosophy or the program to which he had 
committed himself forced him to support what had been 
among the philosophers a minority opinion, and to rank 
friendship as equal in importance and identical in kind 
with holiness, temperance, chastity, justice, and courtesy. 

'Cf. J. M. Robertson, Elizabethan Literature, 1914, p. 67: "Spen- 
ser, for his age a teacher, is for us first and last a maker of the 
music of words, a creator of rhythmical and phraseological beauty." 
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Not even the writers from whom he drew his inspiration 
cared to give friendship this equality with the other vir- 
tues, nor have later writers done so, with the exception of 
a few of his enthusiastic disciples. He made a lonely 
attempt to define friendship as a mystical approach to 
God ; if his story and his allegory fail, at least one reason 
may be that the subject matter in this case, as in the third 
book, was essentially fit for lyrical treatment, not at all 
for narrative. 

II 

Spenser knew that the ancient philosophers had specu- 
lated on the nature of friendship, that the Greeks before 
Aristotle had questioned whether friendship could exist 
between bad men, and whether the mystic attraction be- 
tween friendly natures was of like to like or of opposite 
to opposite. Aristotle briefly summarised this discussion 
and put it aside,* since his interest lay in the ethical 
aspects of friendship, in the motives which lead men to 
form this alliance. He happened to be engaged in making 
a list of virtues, according to his definition of a virtue, 
and finding that friendship hardly adjusted itself to his 
theory of the mean, yet unwilling, with the Lysis and the 
Phaedrus behind him, to dispose of friendship ungrac- 
iously, he concluded that, if not a virtue, it was almost 
as good; and he then proceeded to discuss it as a social 
relation between brothers, between husband and wife, be- 
tween children and parents.® The undoubted virtue which 
friendship most nearly resembles, he said, is justice ^° — 
an opinion which perhaps has some bearing on the se- 
quence of books IV and v in the Faerie Queene. 

* Ethics, bk. vrn, ch. ii. ' n., bk. vm, ch. iii-xv. 

^ lb., bk. vni, ch. iv. 
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Aristotle was sensible of the mystical, metaphysical as- 
pects of friendship which Plato had stressed ; he probably 
knew by experience the abiding of two souls as in one 
body. But his purpose for the moment, as he said, was 
to discuss moral questions, whether only the good can be 
friends, and whether there can be more than one kind of 
friendship. In later ages, when Plato was but a name, 
Aristotle's description of friendship became standard; 
whether or not men thought friendship a virtue, they 
wrote of it as of a social and moral relation. When 
Bacon, for example, expounded the advantages of friend- 
ship, he was handling the traditional theme in the tradi- 
tional manner, which he derived, if not from Aristotle, 
then probably from Cicero's Offices.''-^ 

But the interest in friendship for its own sake, in 
friendship as a mystic experience, never died out. Mon- 
taigne, of all persons, followed his Aristotle with a kind 
of protest; real friendship, he said, is distinct from the 
love of parents and children or husband and wife, and 
they who make friends for advantage, as Cicero in the 
Offices had advised, miss the point. Perhaps Montaigne 
had in mind that other work of Cicero's, On Friendship, 
in which the Eoman, here a Platonist, said that he often 
considered " this question, whether friendship seems de- 
sirable because of our weakness or want, whether by ex- 
change each receives from the other what he himself lacks ; 
or whether this is only a by-product of friendship, which 
is a higher and nobler thing, more directly derived from 
nature herself ? " ^^ Or perhaps Montaigne was thinking 
of a fine sentence in Plutarch — " A musical concord con- 
sists of contrary sounds, and a due composition of sharp 

'■^Offices, bk. n, ch. vii, viii. 
"On Friendship, ch. viii. 
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and flat notes makes a delightful tune; but as for friend- 
ship, that is a sort of harmony all of a piece, and admits 
not the least inequality, unlikeness, or discord of parts, 
but here all discourses, opinions, inclinations, and designs 
serve one common interest, as if several bodies were acted 
and informed by the same soul." ^^ 

Had Spenser read Montaigne, or Plutarch, or Cicero's 
On Friendship, or Aristotle's Ethics'^ He may have read 
them all, though M. Jusserand has taught us to suspect 
the Aristotle. If Spenser had not read the De Amicitia, 
he had probably read Lyly's Euphues, which bristles with 
paraphrases from Cicero. That he had his Plato, or rather 
his Plotinus, through the Italians, we know. And if he 
had not read Aristotle, he could find a good paraphrase, 
mingled with some Platonic thought, in Giraldi's Tre 
Dialoghi della Vita, Civile. 

It has usually been supposed that Spenser read these 
dialogues in English, in his friend Ludowick Bryskett's 
Discourse of Civil Life.^*- This book was not published 
till 1606, but it pretends to recount what took place at 
Bryskett's cottage near Dublin sometime between 1584 
and 1589. Spenser and some other gentlemen, we are 
told, called on Bryskett, who asked Spenser to read to 
them his impublished work, The Faerie Queene. Spenser 
declined, but urged Bryskett to read his translation of 
Giraldi. This Bryskett did, or rather, he said he woiild 
paraphrase the three dialogues roughly, with running 
comment, and he would answer any questions his guests 

" Moralia, in the translations edited by W. W. Goodwin, 1870, 
vol. I, p. 473. 

"There were two issues of this book in the same year, one pub- 
lished by William Aspley, and the other by Edward Blount. The 
Harvard University copy, which I have used, was prirated for Aspley. 
The Blount issue I have not seen. Malone and Todd describe both 
issues as quartos. 

11 
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might put to him. He then gave them the first dialogue. 
The next day, he says, they called on him again, and he 
summarized for them the second dialogue. The following 
day he completed his paraphrase. On each day they 
asked questions, and there was a general discussion of 
Giraldi's doctrine. 

If these three conversations took place, and if Spenser 
was present, he must have heard, not a paraphrase, but 
a very slavish translation of Giraldi, for Bryskett follows 
the original text as closely as he knows how. Spenser 
must have heard also some other Italian-Platonic ideas; 
for Bryskett, thinking that Giraldi did not adequately 
discuss the nature and number of the virtues, had re- 
course, as he says, to Piccolomini, " in whom having found 
a more plain and easy method in the description of them, 
I have for the more perspicuity of the translation added 
somewhat taken from him, and, as well as I could, inter- 
laced it with this discourse, where mine author seemed 
to me too brief or too obscure." ^® M. Jusserand, in his 
important essay, ^® having shown that Spenser did not get 
his list of virtues from Aristotle, suggests that he did get 
them, in part at least, from the conversation here reported. 
He takes Bryskett at his word as to the supplementing of 
Giraldi with Piccolomini, and concludes therefore that 
the conversation reported by Bryskett is " positive testi- 
mony " that Piccolomini's Institutione Morale was knovra 
to Spenser.^''' It may have been, but hardly on this evi- 
dence. In the first place, Bryskett borrows only one pas- 
sage ^* from Piccolomini, a description of Mansuetude, 

"Bryskett, p. 214. 

" Spenser's " Twelve Moral Vertues as Aristotle hath Devised," 
Modem Philology, Jan., 1906, vol. iii, pp. 373-383. 
"16., p. 378. 
" Bryskett, pp. 240-247. I have used the French translation of 
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Desire of Honor, Verity and Affability, inserted between 
Giraldi's account of Magnanimity and of Justice. In 
the second place, it is not at all clear that the conversa- 
tions Bryskett described ever took place, nor that Bryskett 
intended to deceive us into thinking they ever took place. 
Spenserian scholars, from Todd, who first saw the impor- 
tance of Bryskett's little book, to M. Jusserand, have ac- 
cepted the conversations as historical, although the diffi- 
culties of such a view ought to have troubled them. Todd 
dated the conversations as having occurred between 1584 
and 1589, " as Mr. Malone ingeniously conjectures." ^* 
Malone had mentioned the book in his Life of Shakspere, 
but did not give the argument of his " conjecture," nor 
did Todd. Professor Child, however, in his edition of 
Spenser,^" gave the best of reasons for these dates. One 
of the chief persons represented as calling on Bryskett 
and taking part in the three conversations was Dr. Long, 
Bishop of Armagh. Dr. Long was not made Bishop until 
15S4, and he died in 1589. Grosart, however, ignored 
Professor Child's conclusion, and dated the conversations 
not later than 1582-83, because another of the speakers, 
Captain Warham St. Leger, could not possibly have been 
present after that date.^^ In spite of this contradiction, 
it seems to have entered no one's head, until quite recent- 
ly, that perhaps the conversations were a fiction. Grosart 
quoted the passage in which Spenser gives his own ac- 
count of his poem, and the passages toward the end in 
which he asks certain philosophical questions about im- 

Piccolomini, in the copy belonging to the Congressional Library — 
L'lnstitution Morale dv, Seigneur Alexandre Piccolomini. Mise en 
Francois par Pierre de Larivey Oham,penois. Paris, 1581. 

" Spenser's Works, Todd, 1805, vol. I, p. M. 

" Spenser's Works, Child, 1855, vol. i, p. xxiv. 

*• Spenser's Works, Grosart, 1881, toI. i, p. 149. 
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mortality. Spenserian scholarship has followed Grosart. 
The only dissenting voice I know is that of a Baconian 
enthusiast, ^^ who in 1914 showed how improbable it is 
that the conversations should have taken place, and gave 
his own theory, based on internal evidence, that Bacon 
wrote them as expositions of his philosophy. 

It did not occur to the Baconian enthusiast, however, 
nor of course to the Spenser scholars, from Todd down, to 
compare Giraldi's dialogues with Bryskett's conversations. 
The fact is that except for some dramatic trimming, such 
as the reference to the Faerie Queene, except for the 
change of scene and persons, and except for that one 
passage from Piccolomini, Bryskett's book has been 
taken literally from Giraldi. Bishop Long's theo- 
logical remarks are in the Italian, and Spenser's 
philosophical questions, which Grosart quoted as inter- 
esting glimpses into his character, are translated word 
for word.^* Moreover, it seems quite clear that Bryskett 

-'Edmund Spenser and the Impersonations of Francis Bacon, 
by Edward George Harman, London, 1914. 

"M. Spenser then said: If it Udito ci6, disse Torquato, 

be true that you say, by Philoso- come volets voi, Lelio, che la 

phie we must learne to Icnow our Filosolia ei faccia conoscere noi 

selves, how happened it, that the medesimi, se i Brachmani, Filo- 

Brachmani, men of so great sofi (come sapete) d'India, non 

fame, as you know, in India, volevano insegnare ad alcuno 

would admit none to be their cosa, che fosse della Filosofia, 

schollers in Philosophy, if they s'egli prima no conosceva se 

had not first learned to know stesso? quasi che volessero, 

themselves: as if they had con- che ci6 non dalla Filosofla, ma 

eluded, that such knowledge di altrondesi apprendesse. — Gi- 

came not from Philosophic, but raldi, Tre Dialoghi, prefixed to 

appertained to some other skill part n of the Secatommithi, 

or science? — Bryskett, p. 163. Venice, 1580, p. 40, verso. 

Yea but (said M. Spenser) we Qui interponendosi Torquato, 

have fro Aristotle, that the pos- disse habbiamo da Aristotile, che 

sible understanding suffreth in il possible intelletto intendendo 
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vras only following a "well-known literary practice^* ia 
substituting the Irish scene and his English friends for 
the Italian setting and persons; as if to absolve himself 
in advance, he told ns plainly that he assumed this transfer 
of names : " I must now presuppose that ye, whom I 



the act of understanding: and to 
sxiffer importeth corruption; by 
which reason it should be mor- 
tal! as is the passible. — lb., p. 
271. 

Why (said Maister Spenser) 
doth it not seem, that Aristotle 
when he saith, that after death 
we have no memorie, that he 
meant that this our understand- 
ing was mortal? For if it were 
not so, man should not lose the 
remembrance of things done in 
this life.— /5., p. 272. 

Yet (sayd Maister Spenser) 
let me aske you this question; 
if the understanding be immor- 
tal, and multiplied still to the 
number of all the men, that have 
bene, are, and shall be, how can 
it stand with that which Aris- 
totle telleth us of multiplica- 
tion; which (saith he) proceed- 
eth from the matter; and things 
materiall are always corrup- 
tible?— /6., p. 273. 

But how Cometh it to passe 
(replied Maister Spenser) that 
the soule being immortal and 
impassible, yet by experience we 
see dayly, that she is troubled 
with Lethargies, Phrensies, Me- 
lancholic, drunkennesse, and 
such other passions, by which 
we see her overcome, and to be 
debarred from her office and 
function? — Ih., p. 274, 



patisce, & il patire importa cor- 
ruttione, adunque egli 6 come il 
passible mortale. — lb., p. 68, 
verso. 

A me pare, disse Torquato, che 
dieendoci Aristotile, che non ci 
raccordiamo doppo la morte, ci 
habbia voluto dire, che questo 
nostro intelletto sia mortale; se 
cosi non fusse, non perderebbe 
I'huomo la memoria della cose 
di questa vita. — lb., p. 68, verso. 

iSciolto questo nodo, dise Tor- 
quato, et come puote egli esser 
lo intelletto immortale, & mol- 
tiplicato al nxmiera de gli huo- 
mlni, che sono stati, sono, & 
saranno; dieendoci Aristotile, 
che questa moltiplicatione pro- 
cede dalla materia, & la cose, che 
sono tali, tutti sono corrutibilit 
—16., p. 69. 



Havendo ci6 detto Lelio, sog- 
giunse Fabio, come esser puote, 
se lo intelletto 6 immortale, & 
impassibile, che si vegga nondi- 
meno, per isperienza, ch' egli 
patisce da letarghi, dalla frene- 
sie, dalle maninconie, da gll 
ubriacamenti, & da altre simili 
passioni, per le quali veggiamo, 
che egli occupato, non fa I'ufficio 
suo? — Ih., p. 70. 
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esteeme to be as those gentlemen introduced by this 
author, have likewise moved the same question as they 
did. — And likewise where any occasion of doubt or ques- 
tion, for the better understanding may happen in this 
discourse, that some of you desiring to be resolved therein, 
will demand such questions as shall be needfuU." 

It appears, then, that the conversations did not take 
place. In any event, the Baconian enthusiast who from 
certain resemblances in the philosophy thought that 
Bacon wrote Bryskett, seems to have proved that Bacon 
wrote Giraldi. And whatever aid Spenser had from 
Giraldi or Piccolomini, he seems to have got from other 
channels. 

My own opinion is that Spenser knew Giraldi's dia- 
logues in the original, and that he drew heavily on the 
long passage on Friendship in the third dialogue. Giraldi 
says, after Aristotle, that friendship, if not a virtue, is 
near to virtue, for the other virtues cannot be practised 
without it.^^ Friendship is a communion of minds, he 

Why (sayd M. 8penser) doth Vorreste voi forse dire, Lello, 

your author meane (as some disse Torquato, come vogliono 
have not sticked even in our alcuni altri della nostra eta, che 
dayes to aflSrme) that there are siano ne gli huomini due anime 
in us two severall soules, the one separate I'una dall' altra, una 
sensitive and mortall, and the sensitiva & mortals, I'altra in- 
other Intellective and Divine? — tellettiva & divina? — Ih., p. 70, 
lb., p. 275. verso. 

" Professor George Philip Krapp kindly calls my attention to a 
discussion of this practice in G. L. Henrickson's Chaucer and Pe- 
trarch, Two Notes on the " Clerk's Tale," in Modern Philology, vol. 
iv, p. 179 sq. 

^ Per questa cagione 6 necessaria al virtuoso I'amicitia, la quale 
od 6 virtil, o non S senza virtu, & nasce dall'amore, ond'egli ama i 
Figliuoi i parenti, il Padre, la Madre, i Cittadini, & le altre persone 
straniere. Perche, quanto alia felicita civile, non ptlo n6 dee I'huomo 
vivere solo. Et perd 6 necessaria al Felice la conversatione, & I'ami- 
citia, a compemento della civile felicita. — Giraldi, p. 81. 
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continues, following Plato. *^ This communion is possible 
only when friendship grows out of virtue, for evil is the 
principle of discord in the world, and discord makes im- 
possible all communion, but out of true friendship no 
discord can arise.^'^ Beauty, according to Plato, is the 
chief cause of friendship, and if the mind as well as the 
body be beautiful, the friendship is durable, and binds 
men so fast that they become as one ; so that, it seems, one 
mind is in two bodies.^® If, however, the beauty is not 
of the soul, the friendship will break, for discord cannot 
dwell with friendship.*® Friendship, says Plato, is a 
habit acquired by long love, yet though love be the means 
to friendship, it is not friendship.^** 

"L'amicitia 6 una cominuTiion d'animi, la quale non separa ne 
longhezza di tempo, n6 distanza di luogo, n6 gran felicita, ne adversa 
Fortuna, n6 altro flero accidente, che accada nelle cose humane. — 
Ih., p. 81. 

" Se il giudicio 6 usato prima che altri si dla ad amare, si che 
giudicando questo, o quello degno di essere amato, I'ami per le virtil 
sue, rimangono cosi ferme tali amicitie, che non pure non si scio- 
gliono mai, ma non nasoe mai fra cosi fatti amici cagione di querela. 
Perche fe sententia di Aristotile, nel primo della Natura, che 6 cosa 
impossible, che fra la vera amioitia posse nascere diseordia. — lb., 
p. 81, verso. 

" Et ha nella amicitia secondo Platone principalissima parte la 
bellezza, cio6 quella dell'animo, la qual bellezza nasce dalla virtft 
. . . ella lega con tal nodo, & con si fermo consentimento gli animl 
humani, che divengono quasi una cosa medesima, & pare che una 
sola anima habita in due corpi, & partmente gli regga. — li., p. 81. 

^•Et se questa bellezza del corpo tira, per disaventura I'huomo ad 
amare un animo sozzo & dishonesto, non si ptlo quella dimandare 
amicitia, ma pia tosto un congiungimento sozzo & abominevole. — 

n., p. 81. 

" Al qual cosa mirando Platone disse, che 1' Amicitia era un 'habito 
acquistato con lungo amore, & altrove, che 1' Amicitia era uno amore 
invecchiato, cid 6 contratto per lungo tempo: egli 6 vero, che Amore 
6 il mezo dal quale nasce I'Amicitia, ma non 6 egli amicitia, ma si 
bene I'origine di essa. — li., p. 82 verso (incorrectly paged, 68). 
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III 



If the tradition among philosophers was to combine the 
Aristotelian portrait of friendship as a social relation 
with the Platonic praise of it as a spiritual state, why did 
general literature, fiction and the drama, side only with 
Aristotle ? Why did Shakspere represent friendship al- 
ways, in the Sonnets, in Borneo and Juliet, in Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, in Hamlet, Othello, and Lear, as a rela- 
tion involving virtues such as loyalty, but not as a virtue 
itself ? Why did Sidney in the Arcadia so represent it ? 
Why did Lyly, who quoted from Cicero's Platonic essay, 
frame the story of Philautus and Euphues merely to in- 
culcate loyalty and honor? 

The reason, I think, is that chivalry had fixed in the 
minds of all gentlemen the idea of friendship as an obli- 
gation between equals. In every gild, and especially in 
the supreme gild of knighthood, to be true to one's order 
was an obvious duty; and all comradeship, therefore, 
came naturally to be defined in terms of loyalty. Mal- 
ory and Froissart record innumerable friendships so de- 
fined, and even to name Amis and Amile and all the other 
Medieval and Renaissance stories which announce this 
ideal of the social relation would be impossible. It should 
be noted, however, that in the insistence upon loyalty to 
one's order the Platonic communion of souls dropped 
somewhat below the horizon. So long as the other knight 
played fair, you had to be friendly with him whether you 
liked him or not. In time comradeship was treated as a 
means to friendship, not a result of it. Joinville tells us 
that before landing in Egypt he assigned to the same 
duties two young squires, in order to put an end to their 
inveterate quarreling. " No one could make peace be- 
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tween them," he says, " hecause they had seized each other 
by the hair." " 

It was against this ideal of friendship that Spenser set 
up the contrast of his fourth book. He was bound by the 
plan of his poem and I think by his temperament also, 
to treat friendship as a virtue; he therefore defined the 
virtue as a communion of souls, an achievement, in part 
at least, of that harmony which is the nature of God, and 
which once was in the universe. In accordance with this 
habit of commenting, at the beginning of a canto or a 
book, on what had gone before, he gives in the prologue to 
book v^ on Justice, a Platonic description of the universe 
before discord entered it. Since the perfect harmony there 
portrayed can be shared only by an innocent soul, Brito- 
mart, the knight of innocence, becomes the real illustra- 
tion of friendship, and her union with Artegal or justice 
signifies some such idea as that the innocence of ideal 
nature makes friendship possible, and that friendship 
includes justice, as Giraldi said, following Aristotle. If 
Spenser had not already named Britomart the patron of 
chastity, perhaps he would have made her in theory, as 
she becomes in fact, the patron of friendship; as it is, 
Cambel and Triamond serve to present his definition of 
the virtue. 

One difiiculty Spenser was sure to encounter in making 
an allegory of his kind of friendship; he had found the 
same difficulty in portraying chastity. This mystical 
union of souls, like other dreams of perfection, implied no 
action; you could sing about it lyrically, but how set it 

" Sire de Joinville, M4moires, ed. by Michel, Paris; 1881, p. 48. 
Cornish {Chi'oalry, p. 36, note) seems to think that Joinville 
in order to unite them "in a chivalrous friendship," actually 
knighted the squires. Tlie M4movres hardly warrant this interpre- 
tation. I wish they did. 
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forth in a story ? It was the old dilemma for literature — 
stationary bliss in heaven, stirring plots in hell. But 
Cicero had pointed a way out. " If it he not clearly per- 
ceived," he wrote, " how great is the power of friendship 
and concord, it can he distinctly inferred from quarrels 
and dissensions ; for what house is there so established, or 
what Ftate so firmly settled, that may not be utterly over- 
thrown by hatred and dissension ? From which it may be 
determined how much advantage there is in friendship." '^ 
Spenser follows a method of this kind. Had he been writ- 
ing of friendship in the ordinary chivalric sense, he could 
have used many an incident of loyalty or self-sacrifice; 
but writing of friendship as a spiritual state, he was forced 
to discuss chiefly illustrations of the lack of it, and his 
book therefore seems at first sight to treat only of jealous- 
ies and quarrels. 

IV 

What, then, is the allegory of the fourth book ? I think 
it is simply a variation on a few themes; it tries to put 
into narrative the ways by which the virtuous enter into 
the communion of friendship, the ease with which false 
friends fall out, the warfare that the devil wages against 
all harmony, the temporary estrangement that discord 
sometimes achieves between good men and women, and the 
relation of love to friendship. All these ideas had been 
stated as abstractions by Giraldi. 

In the first canto we see the friendship of Britomart 
and Amoret, which follows Amoret's misunderstanding of 
her rescuer. Then we are introduced to Ate, the enemy 
of Concord,^' and in the false friendship of Paridel and 

" On Friendship, <sh. vii. 

"Faerie Queene, bk. rv, canto i, stanza 19. 
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Blandamoiir we see Giraldi's Aristotelian doctrine, that 
comradeship entered into for profit or for evil purposes 
cannot last.^* Ate and Duessa meet Scudamour, Amoret's 
lover, and by their falsehood temporarily arouse his anger 
against Britomart.^** In the second and third cantos we 
read of Agape and her sons, and of their battle with 0am- 
bel. Here Spenser tries to define in allegory the mysti- 
cal communion which is his theme. Agape (or brotherly 
love) had three sons, Priamond, Diamond, and Triamond, 

who 

with 80 firm affection were allied, 
As if but one soul in them, all did dwell." 

Agape learned from the fates that these brothers would 
not live long; she prayed, therefore, that the soul of him 
who died first should pass into the soul of the other two, 
and that the soul of the next who died should join itself 
with that of the third brother, so that in him all three 
souls should survive. The three brothers unanimously 
fell in love with Canace, and fought with her brother 
Cambel for her hand. When Priamond was killed, his 
soul added itself to Diamond's and Triamond' s; when 
Diamond was killed, his soul added itself to Triamond's ; 
thereupon, since by this concentration of souls Triamond 
was now the spiritual equal of Cambel, they immediately 
recognized the essential harmony between them, and be- 
came fast friends. This reconciliation is symbolized in 
Cambina, who brings a magic to change hate into friend- 
ship.^'^ Plato had enquired in vain into the secret pro- 
cess by which friendship is formed.^* 

These first three cantos, then, show how bad men fall 

"76., stanza 32. " Ih., canto iii, stanza 42. 

" /&., stanza 52. " Plato, Lysis. 

" It., canto ii, stanza 43. 
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out, and how true men become friends. Spenser expounds 
the moral at the beginning of canto iv. 

It often falls (as here it erst befell) 

That mortal foes do turn to faithful friends, 

And friends prof est are changed to foemen fell: 

The cause of both, of both their minds depends. 

And th' end of both, likewise, of both their ends; 

And friendship, which a faint affection breeds 

Without regard of good, dies like ill grounded seeds." 

Cantos IV and v deal with the tournament which Satyrane 
made for the false Florimel. Geraldi had said that a 
false beauty often leads men into a false friendship, which 
cannot last. Through Britomart, Artegal, Cambel, Tria- 
mond and others in this tournament are examples of vir- 
tue, discord spreads among them, and Scudamour is driven 
to the House of Care, all as a result of the untruth of the 
make-believe Florimel. By way of contrast, we have in 
Canto VI the encounter between Britomart and Artegal, 
where the knight of justice, beholding the true beauty of 
Britomart, becomes her comrade forever.*" 

The seventh and eighth cantos portray three enemies 
of friendship — that is, of the pure communion of mind — 
lust, in the story of the savage man who captures Amoret 
and Amelia ; *^ jealousy, in the story of Timias and Bel- 
phoebe ; *^ and slander, in the episode of Arthur, Amelia 
and Amoret.*^ In the eighth canto occurs the story of 
Amyas, Amelia's lover, captured by Corflambo, and of 
Placidas, who woos Corflambo's daughter in order to save 
his friend Amyas.** This episode is the only one in the 
book which seems to stress chivalric loyalty, but we hap- 

" Faerie Queene, bk. iv, canto iv, stanza 1. 

" /&;, canto vi, stanza 19. " /&., canto viii, stanza 35. 

*'/6., canto vii, stanza 5. "lb., stanza 47. 

"lb., canto vii, stanza 36. 
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pen to have Spenser's own statement that he meant to illu&^ 
trate rather the comradeship of souls. Commenting on 
the passage, after his custom, at the beginning of the 
following canto, he says he was considering the three kinds 
of friendship allowed by Aristotle — the affection of kin- 
dred, the love between man and wife, and the communion 
of virtuous minds. This third and best kind of friend- 
ship he finds in Amyas and Placidas.*® 

The ninth canto is an awkward repetition, to allow 
Arthur an opportunity to perform his usual rescue. Bri- 
tomart meets Blandamour and Paridel and other Knights 
who were at Satyrane's tournament; they are still quar- 
reling over the false Florimel, and Britomart is drawn 
into the fight. Thereupon Arthur appears and rescues 
her — that is, reestablishes harmony. It should be noted 
that in the third book Britomart as the patron of chastity 
could need no rescuer. Here as the real knight of friend- 
ship she does need to be set free by the grace of heaven 
from the illusions by which Ate destroys concord. 

"When Arthur has once performed a rescue, the re- 
mainder of a book in the Faerie Queene always shows life 
as it should be ; in the remaining cantos of book iv, there- 
fore, we have three poetical dreams of friendship. In the 
description of the temple of Venus *® the relation of love 
and friendship is imaged; concord controls the temple, 
as Plato had said that friendship contains love, though 
love does not necessarily contain friendship. In the mar- 
riage of the Medway and the Thames *^ — ^that episode 
which proves so intractable if by friendship we under- 
stand a social relation, — Spenser uses a favorite nature 
image to express union and communion. In the marriage 

^Ib., canto ix, stanzas 1-3. *Tb., canto x. 
"76., canto xi. 
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of Marinel and Florimel *^ he repeats this idea in images 
partly natural, partly mythological. One feels that he 
was running out of ideas and out of allegorical material. 
He had already given us his definition of friendship sev- 
eral times. A defect of art, perhaps, but no reason for 
misunderstanding him. 

John Eeskine. 



" Ih., canto xii. 



